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He wns met eveh now, 

Crown d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds. 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 

A *V Urfuft f ainin S c °rn- Shakejp. King Lear. 

t. Infling; of no importance : as, an idle Rory. 

This anfwer is both idle in regard of us, and alfo repugnant 
to themfelves. /W. 

I hey are not, in our eftimation, idle reproofs, when the 
authors of necdlefs innovations are oppofed with fuch nega¬ 
tives, as that of Leo: how are thefe new devices brought in, 
which our fathers never knew ? Hooker, b. ii. 

His friend fmil d fcornful, and, with proud contempt, 
Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt. Dry den. 

An idle reafon leflens the weight of the good ones vou gave 

. &ift- 

. How ill he wiines to recall the precious hours he has fpent 
in trifles, and loitered away in idle unprofitable diverfions. 

Rogers’s Sermons. 

l 6 Idle. v. n, [from the adje&ive.] To lofe time in lazinefs 
and inactivity. 

Yet free from this poetick madnefs, 

Nrtct page he fays, in fober fadnefs, 

That fhe and all her fellow-gods 

Sit idling in their high abodes. Prior. 

Idlehe'aded. adj. [idle and head.] Foolifh; unreafonablc. 
Thefe idleheaded feekers reforted thither. Cartw. 

Upon this lofs fhe fell idleheaded, and to this very day Hands 
near the place ftill. L'L ft range. 

Idleness, n. f. [from idle.'] 

1. Lazinefs; floth ; fluggilhnefs ; averfion from labour. 

Nor is cxccfs the only thing by which fin mauls and breaks 
men in their health, and the comfortable enjoyment of them¬ 
felves thereby ; but many are alfo brought to a very ill and 
languifhing habit of body by mere idlenejs , and idlenejs is both 
itfelf a great fin, and the caufe of many more. South’s Serm. 

2. Abfence of employment. 

All which yet could not make us accufe her, though it made 
us pine away for fpight, to lofe any of our time in fo trouble- 
lome an idlentfs. Sidney, b. ii. 

To the Englifh court affemble now, 

From cv’ry region, apes of i diene J. Shale/p. Henry Yd. 

He fearing idlenejs , the nurfe of ill, 

In fculpturc exercis’d his happy fkill. Dryden’s Ovid. 

Nature being liberal to all without labour, neceflity im- 
pofing no induftry or travel, idlenejs bringeth forth no other 
fruits than vain thoughts and licentious pleafures. Raleigh. 

3. Omiflion of bufinefs. 

Ten thoufand harms, more than the ills I know. 

My idlenejs doth hatch. SbakeJ. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

4. Unimportance; trivialnels. 

5. Inefficacy; ufelefihefs. 

6. Barrennefs; worthleflnefs. 

7. Unreafonablenefs; want of judgment; foolifhnefs; madnefs. 

There is no heat of afteClion but is joined with fome idle- 
r.efs of brain. Bacon’s JVar v.ith Spain. 

I'dler. n. J. [from idle .] A lazy perfon ; a fluggard. 

Many of thefe poor fifhermen and idlers , that are common¬ 
ly prefented to his majefty’s fhips, are fo ignorant in fca-fervke 
as that they know not the name of a rope. Raleigh. 

Thou fluggifh idler , dilatory Have. Irene. 

I'dly. ado. [from idle. J 

t. Lazily; without employment. 

I will flay myfelf. 

For living idly here in pomp and eafe. Shakejp. Henry VI. 

2. Foolilhly ; in a trifling manner. 

And modern Afgil, whofc capricious thought 
Is yet with ftores of wilder notions fraught, 

'l oo foon convinc’d, fhall yield that fleeting breath. 

Which play’d fo idly with the darts of death. Prior. 

3. Carelefly ; without attention. 

This from rumour’s tongue 

I idly heard; if true or falfe, I know not. SbakeJ. K. John. 

But fhall we take the mufc abroad. 

To drop her idly on the road? 

And leave our 1‘ubjeCl in the middle. 

As Butler did his bear and fiddle ? Prior. 

4. Ineffectually; vainly. 

Let this and other allegations, fuitable unto it, ceafe to bark 
any longer idly againft the truth, the courfe and paflage where¬ 
of it is not in them to hinder. Hooker. 

J'DOL. n.J. [ido/e, f rench; tiJaAov; idAum, Latin.] 

1. An image worfhipped as God. 

They did facrificc upon the idol altar, which was .upon the 
altar of God. i Mac. i. 59. 

A nation from one faithful man to fpring, 

Him on this fide Euphrates yet refiding. 

Bred up in idol worfhip. “ Milton's Par ad. Lojl. 

The apoftle is there arguing againft the gnofticks who joined 
in the idol feafts, and whom he therefore accufcs of partici¬ 
pating of the idol god. Atterbury. 

2. A counterfeit. 

Woe to the idol fhepherd thatleaveth the flock. Zech. ii. 17. 
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Dryden. 


3. An image. 

Never did art fo well with nature ftrive. 

Nor ever idol feem’d fo much alive; 

So like the man, fo golden to the fight; 

So bafe within, fo counterfeit and fiaht. 

4. A reprefentation. 

Men beholding fo great excellence. 

And rare perfe&ion in mortality. 

Do her adore with facrcd reverence. 

As th’ idol of her maker’s great magnificence. P a iry £>, 

5. Une loved or honoured to adoration. 1 ‘ 

He’s honoured and lov’d by all 5 

TnoTiVr d’" 3 g ? d r’ • fl d idaL Denham's Sophy 

IDOLATER. n.J. [idolatrc, french; idololatra, Latin.] One 
who pays divine honours to images; one who worfifins for 
God that which is not God. v 

The ftate of idolaters is two ways mifcrable: firft, in that 
which they worfhip they find no fuccour; and fecondly, at 
his hands, whom they ought to ferve, there is no other thin* 
to be looked for but the effects of moft juft difpleafure, the 
withdrawing of grace, dereliction in this world, and in the 
world to come confufion. Hooker 

An aftrologer may be no Chriftian; he may be an idolater 
or a pagan; but I would hardly think aftrology to be com- 
patible with rank atheifm. Bentley’s Sermons. 

To Ido'latrize. v. a. [from idolater .] To worfhip idols. Ainf. 

Irio'LATRous. adj. [from idolater .] Tending to idolatry 
comprifmg idolatry, or the worfhip of falfe gods. 

Neither may the pictures of our Saviour, the apoftles, and 
martyrs of the church, be drawn to an idolatrous ufe, or be 
fet up in churches to be worfhipped. Peaeham on Drawing. 

Ido'latrously. adv. [from idolatrous .] In an idolatrous 
manner. 

Not therefore whatfoever idolaters have cither thought or 
done; but let whatfoever they have either thought or done 
idolatroujly , be fo far forth abhorred. Hooker. 

Ido'latry. n.J. [idolatrie, Fr. idololatria , Lat.] The worfhip of 
images; the worfhip of any thing as God which is not God. 

Thou fhalt be worfhipp’d, kifs’d, lov’d and ador’d; 

And, were there fenfe in his idolatry, 

Mv fubftance fhould be ftatued in thy ftead. Shakejpcare. 
Idolatry is not only an accounting or worfhipping that for 
God which is not God, but it is alfo a worfhipping the true 
God in a way wholly unfuitable to his nature; and particu¬ 
larly by the mediation of images and corporeal refemblances. 

South's Sermons. 

The kings were diftinguifhed by judgments or blcflings, 
according as they promoted idolatry,' or the worfhip of the 
true God. ' Addijon's Sfeflator. 

I'dolxst. n.J. [from idol.] A worfhipper of images. A poeti¬ 
cal word. 

I to God have brought 
Difhonour, obloquy, and op’d the mouths 
Of idolifls and atheifts. Milton’s Agcnijles. 

ToI'dolize. v. a. [from idol ] To love or reverence to ado¬ 
ration: 

Thofe who are generous, humble, juft and wife, 

Who pot their gold, nor themfelves idolize. Denham. 

Parties, with the greateft violation of Chriftian unity, de¬ 
nominate themfelves, not from the grand author and finifher 
of our faith, but from the firft broacher of their idolized opi¬ 
nions. Decay oj Piety. 

Ido'neous. adj. [ ideneus , Latin.] Fit; proper; convenient; 
adequate. 

You entangle, and fo fix their faline part, by making them 
corrode fome idoneous body. Boyle. 

An ecclefiaftical benefice is fometimes void dc jure id fatto, 
and then it ought to be conferred on an idoneous perfon. dyliffe. 

1 'dyl. n.J. [ii’JuXAios; idyl Hum, Latin.] A fmall fhort poem. 

I. E. for id eft, or that is. 

That which raifes the natural intereft of money, is the fame 
that raifes the rent of land, i. e. its aptnefs to bring in yearly, 
to him that manages it, a greater overplus of income above 
his rent, as a reward to his labour. Locke. 

JE'ALOUS. adj. [jaloux, French.] 

1. Sufpicious in love. 

To both thefe filters have I fworn my love: 

Each jealous of the other, as the ftung 

Are of the adder. Shaiejpeare’s King Lear. 

Wear your eye thus; not jealous, nor fecure: 

I would not have your free and noble nature. 

Out of felf-bounty, be abus’d : look to’t. Shat.Othello- 
Miftrcfs Ford, the honeft woman, the modeft wife, the 
virtuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to her hufhand. 

Shaiejpeare’s Merry Wives oj Wmdfor. 

Pc jealous emprefs lies within your arms, 

Too haughty to endure negleCted charms. Dryd. Aurengz. 

2. Emulous; full of competition. 

J could not, without extreme relu&ance, refign the theme 
of your beauty to another hand : give me leave to acquaifl 
the world that I am jealous of this fubjedh Dryden. 


Zealoufly 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary oj the English L 
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f S 'jumo»er you with godly jealoufy. 2 Cor 11.2. 
His anprehenfions, as his jealous nature had much of faga- 
;... in it or his reftlefs and mutinous humour, tranfported 
7 • ’ Clarendon, b. viii. 

him 

5. Sufpicioufly carefin. 


Although he were a prince in military virtue approved, and 
jealous of the honour of the Englifh nation ; yet his cruelties 
and parricides weighed down his virtues. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

They jealous of their fecrets, fiercely oppos’d 
My journey ftrange, with clamorou uproar 
Proteiiing fate fupreme. Mlton's Paradije Lojl, b. X. 

How nicely jeal-us is every one of us of his own repute, 
and yet how malicioufly prodigal of other mens. Dec. oj Piety. 

6. Sufpicioufly fearful. 

’ I is doing wrong creates fuch doubts as thefe; 

Renders us jealous, and deftroys our peace. Waller. 

While the people arc fo jealous of the clergy’s ambition, I 
do not Ice any other method left for them to reform the world, 
than by ufing all honeft arts to make themfelves acceptable 
to the laity. Swift. 

Je'alouly. adv. [from jealous .] Sufpicioufly; emuloufly; 
with fufpicious fear, vigilance, or caution. 

Je'alousness. n.J. [from jealous.\ The ftate of being jealous; 
rivalry; fulpicion; fufpicious vigilance. 

Nor is it harJ for thee to preferve me amidft the unjuft ha¬ 
tred and jeuloujnej of too many, which thou haft fuficred to 
prevail upon me. King Charles. 

Je'alousy. n.J. [jaloujte, French, from jealous .] 

1. Sufpicion in love. 

But gnawing jealo///j’, out of their fight 
Sitting alone, his bitter lips did bite. Fairy Sjttcen. 

The fweet woman leads an ill life with him; he’s a very 
jecloujy man. Shakejpeare. 

How all the other paffions fleet to air. 

As doubtful thoughts, and rafh embrac’d dcfpair; 

And ftiudd ring fear, and green-ey’d jealoujy / 

O love, be moderate; allay thy extaiy. Shakejpeare. 

Why did y<?u fuffer Jachimo, 

Slight thing of Italy, 

To taint his noble heart and brain 

With necdlefs jealoujy ? Shakejpeare's Cymheline. 

Small jealoujtes, ’tis true, inflame defire ; 

Too great, not fan, but quite blow out the fire. Dryden. 

2. Sufpicious fear. 

The obflinacy in Effex, in refufing to treat with the king, 
proceeded only from his jealoujy , that when the king had got 
him into his hands, he would taike revenge upon him. Clarend. 

3. Sufpicious caution, vigilance, or rivalry. 

To JEER. v.n. [Of uncertain etymology.] To feoff; to 
flout; to make mock. 

The merry world did on a day, 

With his trainbands and mates, agree 

To meet together where I lay. 

And all in fpurt to jeer at me. " Herbert. 

Abftain from diffolute laughter, petulant uncomely jefts 
loud talking, and jeering, which are called indecencies and 
incivilities. Taylor's Rule oj living holy. 

To Jeer. v.a. To treat with feoffs. 

My children abroad are driven to difavow me, for fear of 
being,W Ln o ^ Howd's England’s Tears. 

jibe "n£cL ^ ' Sc ° ff * taiUUi bitin § j eft i flout; 

Midas, expos’d to all their jeers , 

Had loft his art, and kept his cars. Swift. 

1 hey tipt the forehead in a jeer, J ' 

As wflio fhould fay—fhe wants it here; 

She may be handfome, young and rich; 

But none will burn ner for a witch. Swift 

Je erer. n.J [fromyVir.] A fcoffer ; afeorner; a mocke/ * 

J 

fj tiT ng 'y dc,nandcth > whether the fonorous rays arc rc- 

J A kind of faufage. ^* **”?** 

j£ brew language. [ ' nin ’ :i ^ ^ ° f God ^ ^ He- 

ad i' U e J unus , Latin.] 

Wetting; empty; vacant. 

tile IV s the 0l ) ll y fubftance which hath nothing in it vola- 

ml ' ,e "P » f mm- 
Tkrc Kc threc caBfa of ^ cten fpreaJljig bo(h 


parts, and the jejunenejs or extrerpe comminution of fpirit*. 

Bacon’s Natural Hjftory. 

2. Drynefs; want of matter that can engage the attention. 

Je llied, adj. [SccGelly.] Glutinous; brought to a ftate 
of vifeofity. 

The kifs that ftps 

The jellied philtre of her lips. Cleaveland. 

Je'lly. n.J. [ gelatinum, Latin. Sec Gelly, which is the 
proper orthography.] 

1. Any thing brought to a ftate of glutinoufnefs and vifeofitv. 

They, diftill’d 

Almoft to jelly with th’ effetft of fear. 

Stand dumb, and fpeak not to him. Shakejp. Hamlet. 

2. Sweetmeat made by boiling fugar in the gelly. 

The defert came on, and jellies brought. King. 

That jelly’s rich, this malmfey healing; 

Pray dip your whifkers. Pope's Sat. oj Horace. 

Je'nneting. n.J. [corrupted from Juneting, an apple ripe in 
June.] A fpecies of apple foon ripe, and of a pleafimt 
tafte. Mr timer's Husbandry. 

Je'nnet. n.J. [See Gennet.] A Spanifli horfe. 

The Spanifli king prefents a jer.net , 

To fhew his love. Prior. 

To Je'opard. v.a. [See JEOPARDY.] • To hazard; to put 
in danger. Obfolete. 

He had been accufed of Judaifm, and did hiMU jeopard his 
body and fife for the religion of the Jews. 2 Mac. xiv 38. 

Jf'opardous. adj. [from jeopardy.] Hazardous; dangerous. 

JE'OPARDY. n.J. ['I'his word is luppofed to be derived from 
Jai perdu, or jeu perdu. Skinner and Junius.] Hazard ; dan¬ 
ger; peril. A word not now in ufe. 

And would ye not poor fellowfhip expel, 

Myfelf would offer you t’ accompany. 

In this adventure’s chanceful jeopardy. Halberd’s Tale. 

Thy rage fhall burn thee up, and thou (halt turn 
To afhes ere our blood fliall quench that fire: 

Look to thyfelf, thou art in jeopardy Shukefp. K. John. 
This colour wifi be reprehended or encountered, fc>v im¬ 
puting to all excellencies in compofitions a kind of poverty, 
or at leaft a cafualty or jeopardy. Bacon. 

To Jerk. v.a. [jej-.eccan, Saxon.] To ftrike with a quick 
fruart blow; to lafli. It is fometimes written yerk. 

I lack iniquity 

Sometimes to do me fervice: nine or ten times 
I thought to’ve jerk'd him here under the ribs. SkakcJ. Othel. 

Baftings heavy, dry, obtufe, 

Only dulnefs can produce; 

While a little gentle jerking 

Sets the fpirits all a working. Swift. 

To Jerk. v. n. To ftrike up; to accoft eagerly. This items 
to be the meaning in this place, but is mere cant. 

Nor blufh, fhould he fome grave acquaintance meet; 

But, proud of being known, will jerk and greet. Dryden. 

Jerk. n. J. [from the verb.] 

1. A fmart quick lafh. 

Contemn the filly taunts of fleering buffoonry; and the 
jerks of that wit, that is but a kind of confident folly G/anv. 

Wit is not theyVr* or fling of an epigram, nor the feemina 
contradiaion of a poor antithefis; neither is it fo much the 
morality of a grave fen fence, affeaed by Lucan, but more 
fparmgly ufed by Virgil. Dryden. 

2. A fudden fpring; a quick jolt that ftiocks or ftarts. 

Well run Tawney, the abbot’s churl; 

His jade gave him a jerk. 

As he would have his rider hurl 
His hood after the kirk. Ben. John fen’s Underwoods. 

Lobftcrs ufe their tails as fins, wherewith they commonly 
fwnn backwards by jerks or fprings, reaching ten yards at 

.te«£r. 

A man may wear it on both fides, like a leather jerkin. Shak 
Miftrcfs Line, is not this my jerkin? Now is the jerkin un¬ 
der the line: now, jerkin, you are like to lofe your hair, and 
prove a bald jerktn sha ef ease's TouZl 

Unlefs we fhould expaft that nature ftr.uiJ make jerki, 'and 
ftockmgs grow out of the ground, what could fhj' J Q better 
fheeo > U$ f ° ^ materials for Nothing as the wool of the 
Imagine an ambaffador prefenting himtlf T^oofSS 
audience 3thS ’ Certain1 ^ he wuuld ^ve but fmall 

Then ftrip thee of thy carnal jerkin, *'*** 

rJalked e ihmth Ut T ard fell0W , a ferkin - P- ii- 

beteS ‘ n leather ">'«S' ,*«« •» W 

ZL AiM 

0f ^ r- i. 

^ ^her tied ik^\ F ? nChj gtU0 ’ Itali * n ] Short ftraps of lea- 
the 4. b ° thC CgS ° f ‘ a hawk> with which ‘s held on 
jj q. Hanmer. 
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